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Abstract: The Cyropaedia is a biographical account of what Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian Empire, knew in order to rule human beings. This essay focuses on Cyrus's 
twofold Persian education, which consisted of his conventional and heterodox 
educations. The former emphasized the rule of law, while the latter stressed the 
need for absolute rule by a single leader. In order to evaluate Cyrus's revolution, 
one must grasp the relative strengths and weaknesses of the Persian regime that 
educated him, especially in light of the impressive but short-lived empire he 
founded. In the end, the Cyropaedia unfolds as a deeply ironic work. Despite 
Cyrus's prodigious wisdom, the empire he founded was for Xenophon neither 
unequivocally lasting nor good. In this sense, Xenophon's own knowledge rivals 
and supercedes that of Cyrus, insofar as Xenophon realized that wisdom is no 
match for the chaotic world of politics, a sobering and realistic outlook still 
applicable today. 



In what scholars aptly have characterized as the first novel in European litera- 
ture, 1 Xenophon's Cyropaedia is a fictionalized biographical account of the life 
of Cyrus the Great, the founder of the Persian Empire. Xenophon has been 
recognized as an important author by many political philosophers through- 
out the ages; political theorists are once again turning to him, especially to 
his Cyropaedia, an important work in ancient political theory. 2 Given the 



I presented a version of this paper at the 2005 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in Washington, D.C., on a panel entitled "Imperialism, 
Ancient and Modern." I am grateful to Robert K. Faulkner for generously agreeing 
to serve as Chair and to Susan D. Collins for her insightful comments and suggestions. 
I would also like to thank the Editor and five anonymous referees from this journal for 
their helpful suggestions and thoughtful questions. 

1 Bodil Due, The Cyropaedia: Xenophon's Aims and Methods (Aarhus: Aarhus University 
Press, 1989), 10. Phillip A. Stadter, "Fictional Narrative in the Cyropaedia," American 
Journal of Philology 119, 4 (1991): 461. 

2 On Xenophon's influence on philosophers and scholars throughout the ages, see 
Christopher Nadon, Xenophon's Prince: Republic and Empire in the Cyropaedia 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001), 3. Christopher Tuplin, The Failings of 
Empire: A Reading of Xenophon Hellenica 2.3.11-7.5.27 (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 1993), 
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many declarations in both scholarly and popular works as well as in the 
media about the U.S. "empire" of spreading freedom and democracy, political 
theorists have turned anew in recent years to ancient accounts of the growth 
and consequences of empire, including especially Persia, Athens, and Rome. 
To take only the most relevant example, Tuplin argues that Xenophon in 
his Hellenica is highly critical of empire. 3 This essay attempts to build on 
these recent analyses and to shed new light on Xenophon and his contempor- 
ary relevance by arguing that the Cyropaedia also provides a thoughtful cri- 
tique of empire and imperial ambition. In contrast to commentators who 
argue that the Cyropaedia shows that Xenophon "has no reservations about 
the concept of an empire or the desirability of acquiring imperial power," 4 
that he offered the Cyropaedia as a "manifesto of Hellenic imperialism," 5 or 
that he meant it as a "Utopian vision" of "an imperial state," 6 I shall 
suggest that Xenophon's Cyropaedia is a work of irony and that its author 
was very skeptical and critical of empire. To the extent that contemporary 
U.S. foreign policy uses nation- or empire-building as a tool to promote its 
objectives, Xenophon's cautionary critique of empire in the Cyropaedia is 
especially important and timely. If he is correct, we ought to be very skeptical 
regarding the extent to which the international arena can be made amenable 
to reason, knowledge, and order. For Xenophon, the ambitious and well-laid 
plans of even the most virtuous and knowledgeable of leaders are no match 
for the chaotic world of politics. 

In his explanation of why he decided to focus on the life of Cyrus and write 
the Cyropaedia, Xenophon wrote: 



21-28. J.K. Anderson, Xenophon (Bristol: Duckworth, 1974), 1-8. Karl Munscher, 
"Xenophon in Der Griechisch-Romischen Literatur," Philologus 13 (1920): 24. James 
Tatum, Xenophon's Imperial Fiction (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 
3-35. Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, "Cyrus in Italy: From Dante to Machiavelli," 
Arcaemenid History 5: The Roots of European Tradition, eds. H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 
and J.W. Drijvers (Leiden: Netherlands instituut voor het nabije oosten, 1990), 
31-52. According to Bartlett, "the writings of Xenophon are once again attracting 
serious scholarly study" and a "rehabilitation of Xenophon" is currently underway. 
Robert C. Bartlett, "Editor's introduction," in Xenophon: The Shorter Socratic Writings, 
ed. Robert C. Bartlett (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996), 1. According to the 
1996 edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary, "The Cyropaedia has been found dull 
in modern times. But a revival of interest is underway, and it is arguably a litmus-test 
for a true appreciation of Xenophon in general." Quoted in Nadon, Xenophon's Prince, 
4 n.16. 

3 Tuplin, The Failings of Empire. Hellenica, 2.3.11-7.5.27. 

4 Due, The Cyropaedia, 219. 

5 Espinas, quoted in Jean Luccioni, Les Idees Politiques et Sociales de Xenophon (Paris: 
Ophrys, 1949), 304. Also quoted in Joel Farber, "The Cyropaedia and Hellenistic 
Kingship," American Journal of Philology 100 (1979): 497. 

6 Stadter, "Fictional Narrative in the Cyropaedia," 468. 
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So on the grounds that this man (aner) was worthy of wonder (thau- 
mazo) we examined who he was by birth, what his nature (phusis) 
was, and with what education (paidia) he was brought up, such that 
he so excelled in ruling human beings (anthropoi). Whatever we have 
learned, therefore, and think we have perceived about him, we shall 
try to relate (1.1.6)7 

Prior to his study of Cyrus, Xenophon states that he believed that ruling 
human beings was impossible or at least very difficult (1.1.3). But after consid- 
ering Cyrus, Xenophon apparently changed his mind and decided that ruling 
human beings need not be impossible or even difficult, provided that one 
rules with knowledge (epistamenos) (1.1.3). In Cyrus, Xenophon thus 
thought that he had glimpsed the true nature of rule (arche) over human 
beings. 8 

The manner in which Xenophon presents Cyrus's knowledge is some- 
what curious. He does not disclose it by writing it down systematically 
in the form of a treatise. Instead, Xenophon rather indirectly and dialecti- 
cally reveals Cyrus's knowledge by starting with Cyrus's boyhood and 
narrating the story and events of his life, from which the reader must 
draw his or her own conclusions. Apparently, Xenophon judged that 
Cyrus's knowledge could not, or perhaps should not, be stated in the 
form of a treatise. Why Xenophon may have thought this is not entirely 
clear. But one could understand his reluctance to be too forthcoming in 
his own name about the specific contents of Cyrus's knowledge if 
Cyrus's knowledge of how to rule turns out, as we will suggest, not 
entirely to be good for human beings. Moreover, Xenophon also seems 
to be interested in revealing how Cyrus attained or came by his 

7 Unless otherwise noted, all citations refer to the book, chapter, and section of the 
Cyropaedia to which I refer. In most cases, I have followed the translations found in 
Xenophon, The Education of Cyrus, trans. Wayne Ambler (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2001). In some cases, I have provided my own translations. In the opening para- 
graphs, Xenophon uses the plural pronouns "we" and "us." To whom exactly the pro- 
nouns refer is not specified, though Xenophon clearly counts himself among the 
group, whose activities include reflection, thought, observation, perception, consider- 
ation, judgment, examination, learning, and wonder. Moreover, the subjects that are of 
interest to this group— regimes, households, differences and similarities between 
humans and animals, different kinds of rule (arche), nature (phusis), knowledge (epis- 
teme), desire (erds), and education (paidia)— axe all common Socratic themes in both the 
Platonic dialogues and Xenophon's Socratic writings. Insofar as all of these activities 
and subjects are characteristic of Socrates' conversations with his companions, it 
seems likely we are to infer that the "we" and "us" to whom Xenophon refers desig- 
nates "we students of Socrates." If that is correct, then Xenophon's conversations with 
Socrates motivated him to write the Cyropaedia. 

8 For Xenophon, as for many of the ancients, the consideration of an individual 
human exemplar can point one toward the true character or nature of those virtues 
that the individual exemplifies. 
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knowledge, which suggests that he may have thought that a proper 
account of the nature of Cyrus's knowledge could not be separated 
from a genealogical or genetic account of how Cyrus's knowledge came 
into being. Though Cyrus picks up bits and pieces of his knowledge 
from various conversations he has throughout the book, 9 Xenophon's 
account of Cyrus's education comes primarily in two main stages: in 
Persia (1.2.2-1.3.1) and in Media (1.3.1-1.4.28). 

Whereas all commentators known to me refer to Cyrus's Persian education 
as if it were a single, unified, and cohesive program, this essay suggests that, 
in fact, his Persian education was not one thing, but rather two— consisting of 
his traditional and heterodox educations, respectively. Because Cyrus's Persian 
education is thus much more complex than has commonly been recognized, 
this essay, of necessity, limits itself to providing a full account of both parts 
of his Persian education and shows how each lays the groundwork and 
charts the course for his unprecedented achievements throughout his life. 
As I shall try to show, Xenophon thought that the Persian regime was of 
great importance for understanding Cyrus and his knowledge because his 
twofold Persian education reflected and was a theoretically uneasy but 
strangely effective product of Persia's strengths and weaknesses. What 
were these strengths and weaknesses? How did Cyrus's twofold Persian 
education help prepare the way for his imperial revolution? And what 
was Xenophon's judgment of the empire that Cyrus used his knowledge 
to found, especially compared with the decent if unspectacular Persian 
regime that preceded it? To grasp not only Cyrus's knowledge, but also 
Xenophon's own judgment or view of that knowledge— which is to say, to 
understand the heart of the Cy 7 op aedia— one must begin by exploring the 
connections between Cyrus's Persian educations and the character of the 
Persian regime. 



The Character of the Persian Regime 

The first regime that Xenophon describes in the Cyropaedia is the republic 
of Persia (1.2.2-1.3.1). He states that he was interested in Persia because 
he believed that a consideration of the Persian regime helped reveal 
the education Cyrus received there (1.1.6, 1.2.2), which in turn shed 
light on the overall content and nature of Cyrus's knowledge (1.1.6). I 
might also add that since the Persian educational curriculum sought to 
promote law-abidingness (1.2.2, 1.3.18), it follows that Cyrus's traditional 
Persian education cannot be separated from an analysis of the Persian 

9 To take the most important example, Cyrus learns a great deal about ruling in an 
extended talk he has with his father (1.6.2-1.6.46). In another example, Cyrus learns 
the value of fear from a conversation with the Armenian Tigranes (3.1.23). 
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regime, which was the source of the laws that Cyrus was taught to 
follow. 10 

The first observation Xenophon makes concerning Persia is that both its 
laws and educational system aimed to promote the common good (1.2.2-3). 
Cyrus and the other Persian children were not only prohibited from acting 
in such a way as to harm the common good, but also even from so much as 
desiring anything shameful that would promote selfish interests over the 
good of others (1.2.2-3). In contrast to most modern liberal regimes, the 
Persian regime thus emphasized what is today called the "public" or 
"common," as distinct from the "private" or "individual." For example, 
instead of giving some of their most promising children who attended the 
schools of justice the freedom to, as we might say, "do their own thing," the 
Persians required them to adhere to a rigorous standard of morality that 
was strictly enforced and equally binding on all of them (1.2.6-8). 
Xenophon stylistically reinforces the Persians' devotion to the common 
good and their public-spirited character by never mentioning Cyrus or any- 
other Persian individual by name in his discussion of Persia. 11 

The Persians created several institutions that sought to promote the 
common good, but that also make their regime difficult to classify. One of 
the most important of these was the Free Square, which was where the 
king's palace and the other government buildings were located (1.2.3). The 
Persians did not permit merchants in the Free Square, lest "their cries and 
their vulgarity" mix with "the good order of the educated" (1.2.3). This is 
the first indication Xenophon provides that the Persian education that 
sought to promote the common good was not actually a common education, 
since groups such as merchants did not receive it. While the Persians did not 
in theory disqualify anyone from receiving the systematic moral education 
that was prerequisite for ruling, Xenophon notes that in practice those who 
were forced to earn a living did not have time for the lengthy education in 
the schools of justice (1.2.15). If in theory Persia was a monarchic republic 
with equality under the law, such that even the king was bound as an 
equal under the laws (1.3.18), 12 Xenophon suggests that in practice Persia 



10 For the Greeks, the regime (politeia) designates the class of citizens who rule and 
the way in which they direct the city toward a certain end (telos) through its laws 
(nomoi). According to Strauss, the politeia is thus more fundamental than any particular 
law and is the source of all laws. Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), 136. On Xenophon's view of the relationship 
between regimes and their laws, see also Memorabilia 1.2.40-46 and Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians 4.1-2. 

n Nadon, Xenophon's Prince, 43. 

12 The fact that Cambyses, the king of Persia, considered himself as equally bound by 
the law as a commoner suggested to Xenophon that he was a king rather than a tyrant. 
On the distinction between kingship and tyranny, see Memorabilia 4.6.12. Cambyses' 
willingness to be ruled by the law should be contrasted with Cyrus's grandfather 
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was in some ways a de facto oligarchy, ruled by the wealthy few. 13 Instead of 
an unmixed regime, Xenophon's Persian regime was in truth a mixed regime, 
with monarchic, republican, and oligarchic elements. 



Cyrus's Traditional Persian Education 

Having sketched the backdrop of the Persian regime, we turn to a con- 
sideration of those elements of Cyrus's traditional Persian education 
that stayed with him his entire life and that helped him establish and 
maintain his empire. As a boy, Cyrus was taught moderation (sdphro- 
sune), which the Persian boys learned primarily by watching the adults 
behaving moderately and by imitating them (1.2.8). For the Greeks, 
sdphrosune is the opposite of hubris, which means extreme arrogance or inso- 
lence. The distinction between sdphrosune and hubris was a common theme 
among many Greek authors and provides a useful lens through which to 
view much (though not all) of Cyrus's behavior. For example, the hubristic 
Athenians, whom Thucydides describes in his History of the Peloponnesian War 
and who decided to brutally slaughter the Melians, stand in stark contrast to 
Cyrus's comparatively moderate behavior. Though Cyrus could easily have 
killed any number of individuals he captured, he typically spared the lives of 
those he conquered (3.1.30-37, 7.2.9-29). For Xenophon, such generosity on 
Cyrus's part was a sign of his moderation, one that should be contrasted with 
the comparatively barbaric acts of mass murder the Athenians committed 
against the Melians. 14 Moreover, Cyrus's moderation in turn proved highly ben- 
eficial to his rule. Cyrus made a habit of displaying his moderation, believing 
that when his subjects saw how moderately he behaved, even though he 
could have behaved insolently with impunity, they would be less willing to 
be openly impudent themselves (8.1.30). His moderation helped him gain a 
reputation for being benevolent; subjects who might have otherwise revolted 
against a less moderate ruler were content to be ruled by him. Nearly every 
conquered foe that Cyrus moderately and prudently spared became his ally, 



Astyages, the ruler of Media, who was, according to his own daughter, tyrant (tyran- 
nos) and master (despotes) of everything (1.3.18). 

13 I agree with Leo Strauss's argument that "The laws regarding a politeia may be 
deceptive, unintentionally and even intentionally, as to the true character of the poli- 
teia" (Strauss, Natural Right and History, 136). 

14 Rubin makes the point nicely, suggesting a more modern contrast by remarking 
that "Cyrus is not Stalin." Leslie G. Rubin, "Love and Politics in Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia," Interpretation 16, 3 (1989): 408. Similarly, Johnson notes that "Cyrus is 
no blood-thirsty tyrant." David M. Johnson, "Persians as Centaurs in Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia," Transactions of the American Philological Association 135, 1 (2005): 202. 
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such that by the end of his life there were very few enemies left for him to 
conquer (1.1.3-5). 

Cyrus's Persian teachers also encouraged continence (enkrateia), 
especially regarding food and drink (1.2.8). The Persian education in con- 
tinence aimed to produce citizen-soldiers who took care of their bodies and 
who could survive with precious little food in times of war or hardship 
(1.2.11). This regimen made a lasting impression on Cyrus, as evidenced 
by the fact that he required of himself as ruler and his elites in the 
Persian Empire always to exercise before eating (1.2.16, 8.1.38, 8.6.12). 
The continence instilled in Cyrus as a boy also proved critical to his 
ability to rule over his subjects, particularly over those members of the 
lower class in the empire that he made no attempt to educate or instruct. 
Because of his rigid continence with regard to things like food and drink 
that were highly coveted by many of his subjects, Cyrus was able to 
cater to others' desires for things that he himself did not want. As 
Xenophon notes, whereas typically those who possess absolute power 
rule with an eye toward self-aggrandizement (1.3.18, 1.4.26), especially 
regarding things such as food and drink, Cyrus's continence enabled him 
to cater to others' incontinent desires and, in so doing, simultaneously 
satisfy his own desire for honor, which his subjects gladly granted him 
as their benefactor. 

In the course of establishing and aciministering the empire, Cyrus liberally 
borrowed institutions and practices he had learned about in his traditional 
Persian education. For example, just as the Persians held public-spirited sport- 
ing events that promoted their citizens' courage and discipline, Cyrus also 
regularly held contests designed to encourage excellence in the virtues condu- 
cive to victory in war (1.2.12, 7.5.79, 8.1.38-39). Similarly, just as the Persians 
required their various divisions to be dutifully present at various places and 
times (1.2.4), Cyrus demanded that his elites regularly report to him, due to 
his belief that "those who reported were not willing to do anything either 
evil or shameful," while those who did not show themselves were "absent 
because of some incontinence, injustice, or neglect" (8.1.16). Much as the 
Persians dishonored those who shirked their duties (1.2.14), Cyrus came 
down quite harshly on those who were not present at the proper appointed 
time (8.1.20, 8.3.21-23). Similar to the Persians who held ingratitude to be 
one of the most shameful of the vices (1.2.7), Cyrus also went out of his 
way always to show his gratitude to his subjects. He always made sure pub- 
licly to reward those who helped him establish his empire through acts of 
bravery and courage (6.2.5, 8.4.9-27). Finally, and most important, the 
Persians' educational curriculum attempted to promote the common good 
of Persia (1.2.2). Similarly, Cyrus took the Persian principle of caring for the 
common good and extended it internationally beyond Persia's borders in 
the effort to remake the world and establish an empire where he himself judi- 
ciously provided for the needs of all individuals across portions of the several 
continents that comprised his empire. 
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Cyrus's Heterodox Persian Education 

While Cyrus learned a great deal from his traditional Persian education that 
proved useful to him, he also had, as it were, a second Persian education, one 
that he taught himself without his teachers' awareness and that proved more 
important than his traditional education, insofar as it proved to be the 
impetus for the empire. This second or heterodox facet of Cyrus's education 
consisted in his coming to see for himself the limitations and weaknesses of 
the Persian regime, which he attempted to correct by subverting the old 
Persian republic and establishing the Persian Empire on its ruins. 

One problem within the Persian educational curriculum, the consequences 
of which Cyrus experienced firsthand, was that it taught the youth that when 
there was a conflict between justice defined as law-abidingness and what is 
simply good, they were simply expected to prefer arbitrarily the former to 
the latter, a "solution" in effect by fiat with which Cyrus refused to be satis- 
fied. Xenophon expresses the potentially problematic conflict between the just 
and the good in a rather simple story involving two boys and two coats. It 
constitutes one of the most important passages in the Cyropaedia because it 
goes to the heart of what Cyrus learned from his heterodox Persian education 
regarding the need to move beyond the limits of the Persian conception of 
justice. While visiting his grandfather in Media, Cyrus explained that one 
of his Persian teachers once appointed him to judge a case involving the trans- 
fer of property between a small boy with a big coat and a big boy with a small 
coat (1.3.17). The big boy who possessed the small coat forcibly placed his 
small coat on the small boy and assumed possession of the big coat that 
had belonged to the small boy. 15 As judge, Cyrus attempted simply to 
ignore the Persian law that prohibited taking another's property by force 
because he recognized that it was better for both boys "that each have the 
fitting (harmotto) tunic." He thus awarded possession of the big coat to the 
big boy and the small coat to the small boy (1.3.17). 

This simple case perfectly captures the sense in which justice defined as fol- 
lowing the law can sometimes conflict with the good. As Xenophon illus- 
trates, the problem in this particular case was that the prescribed Persian 
verdict was not good since it was not— in the dispute over the coats quite 
literally— fitting. In the terminology of modern jurisprudence, this case may 
be seen as an early example of the difference between law (or what the law 
commands) and equity (or what is simply right.) In the conflict between 
what the Persian law held to be just and what was obviously or self-evidently 
good, Cyrus as judge chose the good. Most importantly, when he was 



15 The fact that this exchange was necessary in the first place would seem to reinforce 
the theme that some Persians were quite poor. The socio-economic context of the case 
was that apparently many Persians could not afford to outfit their children in clothes 
that fit properly. 
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punished for his decision, Cyrus learned firsthand the sense in which the 
good can sometimes conflict with what a particular regime understands to 
be just, as well as the harsh consequences in store for any Persian judge 
who ignores the law to serve the good. 

The fact that Cyrus's teachers did not successfully persuade him to rethink 
his verdict proved highly consequential for them, as their most talented 
student apparently drew the lesson that no rational argument against his 
verdict existed. Consider the fact that when Cyrus returned home to Persia 
after his trip to Media, he did so only to avoid arousing his father's anger 
by remaining in Media in violation of his father's order to come home 
(1.4.25). The possibility that he might have had something additional to 
learn from the Persian system of education never even crossed his mind. It 
could not have been lost on a precocious and observant child like Cyrus 
that a benevolent person like himself who yearned to benefit others would 
need somehow to acquire enough power so as to be able to break the law 
with impunity when it prevented him from doing good. Cyrus drew the 
lesson from his own heterodox education that no procedural technicality 
would be able to bind him once he acquired an army and an empire. 
Seeing no reason to obey the law, the very foundation of which he believed 
to be the irrational and arbitrary application of force, Cyrus went on to 
make a career of ignoring and subverting it when he thought his will pro- 
duced a better result (1.4.6, 2.2.19, 2.2.21, 2.3.12, 4.5.39, 4.6.7, 7.4.13, 8.1.22, 
8.2.27, 8.4.19-20, 8.6.23). 



Leaders vs. Laws 

Since none of his teachers provided a defense of the rule of law to Cyrus that 
he found persuasive, and especially since he was surely correct that it was 
better for both boys to possess coats that fit, one wonders whether Xenophon, 
therefore, agreed with Cyrus's view that rule by law is at bottom indefensible 
insofar as it is inferior to rule by leaders like himself, who are themselves 
"seeing laws" (8.1.22). Can the rule of law still be defended even when it 
clearly produces a ridiculous outcome in a particular case? I will suggest 
that Xenophon's own answer to this question is different from that of 
Cyrus. While Xenophon is quite cognizant of the potential weakness of the 
rule of law— as evidenced by the fact that his Cyrus sees and exploits those 
limitations— he, nonetheless, offers a defense, albeit a qualified one, of the 
rule of law. In addition, Xenophon's skepticism about leaders stands in 
marked contrast to Cyrus's confidence in his own abilities. These disagree- 
ments in turn point to the most subterranean and important question 
raised by the Cyropaedia: Given Cyrus's impressive knowledge of how to 
rule (1.1.3, 1.1.6), to what extent might Xenophon, nonetheless, have found 
Cyrus's knowledge problematic, inadequate, or even mistaken? Might the 
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Cyropaedia— and especially the lengthy praise of Cyrus with which the book 
opens— be somewhat ironic? 

In contrast to those commentators who argue that the Cyropaedia reflects 
Xenophon's preference for rule by autonomous and omnipotent leaders, 16 
Xenophon actually endeavors to show that rule by a single hegemonic indi- 
vidual is deeply problematic. The first problem with leaders, according 
to Xenophon, concerns the problem of succession. For Xenophon, leaders 
must ensure that those who succeed them are by nature fit to rule and prop- 
erly educated. In his estimation, the problem of succession is in practice 
inexorably fraught with difficulty. Nature often does not properly equip suc- 
cessors to the throne with the requisite capacity for virtue needed for rule. In 
the case of Cyrus's sons, they were clearly not cut from the same cloth as their 
father. Moreover, while Cyrus did make a modest attempt to educate them 
(8.7.5-28), that effort fell far short of the systematic educational curriculum 
he received as a child and the numerous private conversations the young 
Cyrus had with his father, Cambyses, that provided the necessary edu- 
cational compliment to his own natural virtue (1.2.2-16, 1.6.3, 1.6.5-8, 
1.6.12-15, 1.6.43). While nature may occasionally create an individual with 
the requisite virtue for rule who also happens to receive a proper education 
(1.2.1-2), the possibility that such a fortuitous coincidence will occur again 
when that leader dies is for Xenophon unlikely in the extreme. 

The second problem with leaders in Xenophon's judgment is that even, and 
perhaps especially, the best of them are apt to be less wise than they fancy 
themselves. It would seem that Xenophon was highly skeptical about the ade- 
quacy of Cyrus's knowledge, as evidenced by a humorous yet telling passage 
in which Cyrus attempted to play matchmaker (8.4.18-23). To the surprise of 
his friends, Cyrus claimed, during a drinking party, to be skilled in the art of 
matchmaking, which provoked highly unusual laughter and jokes from his 
companions at his expense; everyone knew that Cyrus, who was known to 
be "a frigid king," had little discernable interest in erotic pursuits (8.4.22). 
Chrysantas was especially dubious about Cyrus's claim and asked the king 
to tell him what sort of wife would be proper for Chrysantas himself 
(8.4.19). Cyrus answered that since Chrysantas was small, his wife should 
also be little, so that he would not have to jump to kiss her. If a small boy 
needs a tiny coat, he apparently reasoned, then a short man needs a little 
wife. Similarly, Cyrus argued that since Chrysantas was hook-nosed, his 
wife should be snub-nosed so that the two would be complementary to one 
another. While the lighthearted passage is meant to be humorous, it 
also suggests that Cyrus's understanding of eras was superficial and left 
much to be desired. Nor is the light-hearted conversation with Chrysantas 



16 Deborah Levine Gera, Xenophon's Cyropaedia: Style, Genre, and Literary Technique 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 12, 122, 280. Due, The Cyropaedia, 14, 210, 13; 38, 40; 
Tatum, Xenophon's Imperial Fiction, xv. 
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an isolated instance of Cyrus's shallow treatment and profound misunder- 
standing of eros. In one of the most moving passages in the Cyropaedia, the 
beautiful Panthea holds the mutilated corpse of Abradatas, her husband, as 
she mourns her loss after his death on the battlefield. Cyrus— attempting to 
be kind— lamely assures her that he will happily appoint an escort to take 
the grieving widow wherever she wished, as if she simply needed a change 
of scenery to forget all about her beloved (7.3.12). 

The reason for Cyrus's inability to say anything meaningful about mar- 
riage or appropriate in a time of grief is directly tied not only to his misunder- 
standing of eros, but also to the more important issue of his general ignorance 
of the soul. To borrow a phrase from Plato's Athenian Stranger— who, inci- 
dentally, was himself an astute observer of Cyrus's shortcomings, one who 
makes explicit much that Xenophon leaves implicit— on numerous occasions, 
Cyrus practiced politics poorly, in the sense of the art of caring for souls. 17 
In this regard, Xenophon means for us to compare Cyrus with Socrates. 
Like Cyrus, Xenophon's Socrates also claims to be a matchmaker, and even 
a pimp (Symposium 3.10, 4.56—64). But Xenophon suggests that Socrates' 
understanding of matchmaking far exceeded that of Cyrus. Unlike Cyrus, 
who says nothing about speeches in his account of matchmaking, Xenophon's 
Socrates thought that eros and speeches go hand in hand (a conclusion with 
which any reader of Plato's Symposium or Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet 
will heartily agree.) Whereas Cyrus's discussion of matchmaking only refers 
to choosing pairs based strictly on bodily attributes, Xenophon's Socrates' 
account includes not only "the appropriate arrangement of hair and cloth- 
ing," but also speeches that "lead to friendship" (Symposium 4.57-58). 
Moreover, whereas Socrates claimed that he was a true statesman in part 
because of his knowledge of the human soul, 18 Cyrus rarely speaks of the 
soul. On the rare occasion he does, he talks about it in a rather perfunctory, 
agnostic, and ultimately disinterested manner. For example, on his deathbed, 
Cyrus gives his lengthiest discourse on the soul. This speech has reminded, 
with some validity, one scholar of Plato's Socrates' speech about the soul as 
he waits for death in the Phaedo. 19 However, while the dramatic setting and 
topic of discussion in the Phaedo and the conclusion of the Cyropaedia are 
very similar, there are many important dissimilarities as well. Most important 



17 Laws 650b. Plato's Athenian Stranger finds fault with Cyrus for leaving the edu- 
cation of his sons to women and eunuchs. Laws 694c-695b. Citing Cyropaedia 8.7, 
Gera argues that the fact that Cyrus did try to educate his sons anticipates and 
virtually refutes the Athenian Stranger's criticism. Gera, Xenophon's Cyropaedia, 
125. But, as Nadon points out, Gera's criticism of the Athenian Stranger's analysis is 
problematic, given that the paucity of time and energy Cyrus puts forth to educate 
his sons falls far short of his own stated standards for moral instruction at 
Cyropaedia 3.3.51-55. Nadon, Xenophon's Prince. 135 n. 

18 Gorgias 503a-b, 513e, 521d. 



Gera, Xenophon Cyropaedia, 285. 
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for our purposes, Socrates spends the little time he has left striving to learn 
more about the soul and, thereby, to benefit and console his bereaved compa- 
nions in the process. In contrast to Socrates' kind-hearted purpose and leng- 
thier and more detailed arguments about the soul, Cyrus permits himself only 
a few brief speculations about the soul and its possible immortality before 
driving his real, self-interested point home: 

So if these things are just as I think, and the soul leaves the body behind, 
do what I ask also out of respect for my soul. If they are not so, but if 
instead the soul remains in the body and dies along with it, then out of 
fear of the everlasting, all-seeing, and all-powerful gods, who hold even 
this order of the whole together unimpaired, without age, without 
defect, indescribable in both beauty and size, never either do or plan any- 
thing unholy or impious. (8. 7.22) 

He continues: 

Now if I am teaching you sufficiently how you ought to be toward one 
another, [fine]; but if I am not, learn also from what has happened in 
the past, for this teaching is best. Many parents have gone through their 
lives as friends to their children, and many brothers as friends with 
their brothers, but some of these have acted toward each other also in 
the opposite way. So in whichever of these ways you perceive actions 
that were advantageous, you would of course deliberate correctly in 
choosing it. (8.7.24) 

The main purpose of Cyrus's discourse on the soul is to ensure that his sons, 
the heirs to his throne, do not turn against one another, as Cyrus presciently 
predicts that strife between them would put his entire empire in jeopardy. 
Whether his sons appreciate the need to avoid faction by reflecting on the 
soul, the gods, or history makes little difference to Cyrus, so long as they 
grasp the essential point about how to preserve the empire. In essence, 
Cyrus makes knowledge of the soul either inessential or, at best, a means to 
the preservation of empire. Herein lies one of the most important differences 
between Cyrus and Socrates. For Socrates, knowledge of the soul is the 
natural and proper telos or end of a life well-lived, and as such cannot be 
reduced to other "ends." 20 Unlike Socrates, Cyrus sees philosophic specu- 
lation about the soul the same way he sees everything and everyone with 
whom he comes into contact; namely, as a means to furthering and securing 
his empire. Thus, for Socratics like Xenophon, Cyrus, who places greater 
importance on empire than on the soul, profoundly misunderstands the 
human soul. Moreover, his ignorance of the soul means that, unlike 
Socrates, Cyrus is not truly qualified to rule. An overarching problem 
of Xenophon's writings may thus be stated: Socrates may possess adequate 
knowledge of the soul, but he has no desire to rule; Cyrus has plenty of 

20 Memorabilia 1.2 .4. 
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ambition, but Xenophon finds his claim to knowledge wanting because he 
misunderstands the soul. For Xenophon, what is needed, therefore, above 
all else is a ruler who combines Socrates' knowledge with Cyrus's ambition 
(1.2.1). Insofar as no such individual is to be found in Xenophon's corpus, 
save perhaps Xenophon himself, 21 his writings would seem to point to the 
deeply problematic nature of all political rule. 

A third problem with leaders, in Xenophon's judgment, is that their rule 
is good only if they are virtuous and free from passion, which always has 
the potential to corrupt by causing self-interest to overpower reason and 
the common good. Did Xenophon think that Cyrus always overcame 
such temptation? While Xenophon's narrative repeatedly indicates that 
Cyrus often truly desired to provide for what he understood to be his com- 
panions' good (1.2.1), Xenophon also shows that, despite Cyrus's benevo- 
lence, he was not above covertly sacrificing his companions' good to 
further his own whenever the two conflicted or once he thought they 
had served their purpose. For example, contrary to interpretations that 
Cyrus behaves "as a true gentleman" and shows "genuine concern" in 
the famous story involving Panthea, 22 in fact, he ruthlessly and with cold- 
blooded precision conspired to precipitate both her death and that of her 
husband Abradatas once they were no longer of use to him and their con- 
tinued presence proved problematic. After Panthea— who was the Queen 
of Susa and the most beautiful woman in all of Asia (4.6.11)— was cap- 
tured, Cyrus used her beauty to inflame the Mede Araspas's passions to 
the point that after she resisted his advances, he threatened to violate 
her to satisfy his desire. By knowingly appointing Araspas to be her "guar- 
dian," Cyrus deliberately incurred Araspas's shame and guilt when he 
"discovered" Araspas's rough treatment of her, which Cyrus himself 
quite deftly orchestrated (6.1.31-34). Cyrus in turn used Araspas's 
shame to his own advantage by sending him off on an important yet 
dangerous mission as a spy (6.1.31, 6.1.38-45), which Araspas agreed to 
in order to regain Cyrus's good graces. Since Cyrus kept the true nature 
of Araspas's mission a secret, everyone, including Panthea and 
Abradatas, assumed that he fled because Cyrus was going to punish him 
severely for his assault against Panthea. By posing as the avenger of 
Panthea's honor, Cyrus thereby gained Abradatas's allegiance, which 
was important not only because he was the King of Susa, but, more import- 
ant, because he was a formidable warrior and had many soldiers at his dis- 
posal, which he made available to Cyrus (6.1.45). 

Xenophon portrays Abradatas as impetuous to the point of recklessness 
(6.3.35-36), which led directly to his demise. When Cyrus directed the 



21 Anabasis, 2.1.13, 5.6.15-16. 

22 Due, The Cyropaedias, 67 n. 63; W.E. Higgins, Xenophon the Athenian (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1977), 53. 
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soldiers to cast lots, it just so happened that Abradatas selected an extremely 
dangerous post right in front of the enemy (6.3.35-36). That Cyrus would 
allow a game of chance to determine a crucial military strategy in the 
most important battle of his career is extremely implausible. I suggest 
instead that the game was likely fixed by Cyrus, so that Abradatas would 
be put directly in the line of fire, because Cyrus actually wanted him 
dead. To see why this was the case, it is necessary to recall that the exiled 
Araspas desired more than anything to be united with Panthea, who was 
of course also Abradatas's beloved. From Cyrus's point of view, it must 
have seemed as though there were two big boys and only one big coat, 
which posed a major problem for him, because he knew that his subjects' 
willingness to let him rule was conditional on his uncanny ability to 
satisfy their deepest desires. Since in addition to Araspas and Abradatas 
many other men desired to have Panthea for their own (5.1.17), she rep- 
resented a visible limit on Cyrus's ability to satisfy all of his subjects. 
Cyrus's solution to this problem was fairly simple, if ruthless. In effect, he 
conspired to bring about the death of Abradatas, which he knew would 
prompt the grief-stricken Panthea to take her own life in turn. When 
Panthea all but told him that she was planning to kill herself, Cyrus quite 
coldly did nothing to stop her or to secure her safety (7.3.13-14). 23 As he cor- 
rectly predicted when he initially captured her, she eventually proved useful 
to him, insofar as she became the link that gained him both Abradatas's 
troops and Araspas's willingness to spy on the enemy (5.1.17). But once 
Panthea served her purpose and Cyrus no longer had need of her, she 
became wholly expendable. 

When Araspas returned from his reconnaissance mission (6.3.14-17), 
Cyrus embraced him, but the embrace Araspas truly longed for was that of 
Panthea, whose affection he would never know. Of the four— Cyrus, 
Araspas, Panthea, and Abradatas— the only one who gets what he wants is 
Cyrus, who excels time and again at this type of duplicitous scheming. 24 
While he was remarkably adept at bringing the desires of others into line 
with his own to achieve his imperial goals (1.4.13), when there was an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between Cyrus's desires and the good of another, Xenophon 
leaves little doubt that Cyrus put his own interest first. Cyrus's benevolence 
was, thus, somewhat shallow and self-serving, at bottom, a keenly effective 
means to promoting his own ends. If for Xenophon, rule by leaders is good 
only if they are free from the corrosive effects of self-interested passion, 
then to the extent that Cyrus was willing to sacrifice others to promote his 
own selfish ends, he cannot rightfully be considered, as the dominant 



23 Edouard Delebecque, Cyropedie III (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1978), 61. 
For a discussion of other similar examples throughout the Cyropaedia, see 
Christopher Whidden, "Deception in Xenophon's Cyropaedia," Interpretation 34 (2) 
(2007). 
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scholarly interpretation of the Cyropaedia dating back to Cicero would have it, 
Xenophon's "hero," "ideal," or "model leader." 25 

While Cyrus himself lacked the requisite amount of moderation and 
wisdom, possibly another more talented individual might conceivably 
possess the traits needed for successful and absolute rule of an empire. But 
Xenophon doubts it. While Cyrus has his shortcomings, for Xenophon he rep- 
resents the best leader that one is likely to find in practice (1.1.6). By going out 
of his way to stress Cyrus's prodigious talents (1.1.3-1.2.2)— and especially 
his systematic, moderate education and knowledge— Xenophon suggests 
that the problem of absolute rule is not simply that Cyrus himself was not 
up to the job, but, more important, that no one is ever likely truly to possess 
enough of the necessary qualities for successful absolute rule on such a 
large scale. Precisely because of Cyrus's extraordinary talents, Xenophon's 
narrative would seem to be less about Cyrus's individual failure per se than 
the deeply problematic nature of all absolute imperial rule, even by the 
most talented of leaders. For Xenophon, Cyrus is a kind of exemplary 
test-case for the desirability and feasibility of absolute rule. Given Cyrus's 
failure, Xenophon asks, how likely is it that another omnipotent leader 
could ever succeed? Moreover, given this unlikelihood, might not a wise 
man be willing to take a second look at alternate, less spectacular, and more 
moderate forms of rule, even those that he knew had certain drawbacks, 
such as the rule of law? Read carefully, we believe that the Cyropaedia rep- 
resents not only Xenophon's critique of absolute rule, but also his qualified 
case for the rule of law. 

The most important argument Xenophon makes for the superiority of the 
rule of law is that, in light of an individual leader's unavoidable ignorance 
and self-interest, the rule of law potentially provides a superior alternative 
since in the best case it reflects the gradual and dispassionate accumulation 
of wisdom over time. Even if leaders lack perfect wisdom and moderation, 
as all of them qua human being surely do, 26 laws compensate for this 
deficiency by reflecting the combined wisdom of various wise-if-not- 



25 Cicero, Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.23. Godfried Hutchinson, Xenophon and 
the Art of Command (London: Greenhill Books, 2000), 180.; Sarah Pomeroy, Xenophon 
Oeconomicus: A Social and Historical Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 
267; Gera, Xenophon's Cyropaedia, 1, 7, 11, 59, 98, 112, 22, 24, 280, 85, 86; Due, The 
Cyropaedia, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 62, 65, 67, 85, 89, 92, 99, 112, 17, 18, 28, 35, 39, 40, 45, 
47, 70, 71, 74, 80, 92, 202, 206, 207, 208, 210, 212, 215, 218, 227, 233, 234, 238. Tatum, 
Xenophon's Imperial Fiction, xv, 11, 37, 39, 62, 63, 68, 76-77, 82, 177, 207, 209, 233; 
Higgins, Xenophon the Athenian, 44, 53, 54, 55; Michael Grant, The Ancient Historians 
(New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1970), 133. Neal Wood, "Xenophon's Theory of 
Leadership," Classica et Mediaevalia 25 (1964): 64. Werner W Jaeger, Paideia: The 
Ideals of Greek Culture, vol. 3 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), 162. 
Stadter, "Fictional Narrative in the Cyropaedia," 467-68. 

26 See Republic 505a. 
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omniscient legislators that has been gradually accumulated, tested, and modi- 
fied through experience over time. By abolishing the rule of law in favor of his 
own absolute authority, Cyrus rejected the accumulated wisdom in the 
Persian laws, not least of which was that possessed by his father Cambyses, 
whose preeminent understanding of any number of issues far exceeded 
that of his son. Cyrus eagerly adopted some of his father's opinions on 
matters about which he himself had not reflected very deeply (1.6.1-46). 
Insofar as Cambyses warns Cyrus about the dangers of imperial overreach, 
and insofar as the prudence of his warning is borne out by the bleak con- 
clusion of the Cyropaedia when the empire violently implodes, Cambyses 
would seem to be the voice of Xenophon, who does not himself appear as a 
character in the Cyropaedia. Unlike Cyrus, the great rebel of the Persian 
laws, Cambyses's prudent wisdom and recognition of his own limitations 
lead him humbly to submit to the rule of law. Cambyses or Xenophon— not 
Cyrus— is the true wise man of the Cyropaedia. 

To the extent that Xenophon had grave concerns about the problem of suc- 
cession, and to the extent that Cyrus abolished the rule of law in favor of his 
own absolute rule but was neither perfectly wise nor entirely willing to put 
aside his own self-interest in order to serve the greater good, the Cyropaedia 
represents Xenophon's qualified case for the rule of law. For Xenophon, the 
rule of law is not perfect, especially insofar as it can lead to absurd outcomes, 
as in the case of the coats, and can also be overthrown by ambitious leaders 
like Cyrus. Still, for Xenophon, the rule of law is superior to the absolute 
rule of leaders like Cyrus whose belief that they are wise and dispassionate 
enough to be "seeing laws" unto themselves leads them to seek absolute 
power, but who in truth lack the accumulated wisdom and sober nature of 
the rule of law that is more, if not always, conducive to the common good. 



The Case For and Against Old Persia 

As we have seen, Cyrus's knowledge of how to rule included the systematic 
application of equality of opportunity, moderation, continence, benevolence, 
duplicitous scheming, and absolute rule. If Cyrus's knowledge was a kind of 
art or expertise (techne) characterized by its method, then Xenophon's narra- 
tive suggests that Cyrus's techne is best judged by comparing the empire, 
which was the artifact or product his techne led him to create, with old 
Persia. In addition, the narrative structure of the Cyropaedia also invites this 
comparison. If one starts reading from the beginning, one begins with old 
Persia and the dramatic action of the book builds steadily to the account of 
the empire; when one completes the book and begins rereading it from the 
beginning, one immediately moves from the empire back to old Persia. This 
portion of the essay examines the case against old Persia and the case for it, 
with an eye toward determining whether Xenophon believed that the trans- 
formation of Persia from the small, mixed regime of Cyrus's childhood to 
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the vastly expansionist empire that he autonomously presided over as an 
adult constituted an improvement, a decline, or perhaps both. 

The first problem with old Persia was that it had to resort to force to rule the 
most discontented of the commoners. For Xenophon, as for the classical pol- 
itical philosophers generally, rule over the unwilling by force was character- 
istic of tyranny. 27 In addition to its monarchic, republican, and oligarchic 
elements, the mixed regime of old Persia, in Xenophon's estimation, was 
also despotic. These tyrannical elements were an important strike against 
old Persia, insofar as any regime that requires perpetual force against its 
own inhabitants is seriously flawed. 

The second problem with old Persia was that no one could defend the tra- 
ditional and predominantly decent Persian conception of virtue when Cyrus 
issued a revolutionary challenge to it. Addressing his troops, before setting 
out for Media to defend against an impending Armenian attack, Cyrus 
boldly proclaimed: 

I consider our ancestors to have been no worse than we. At least they too 
spent all their time practicing the very things that are held to be works of 
virtue (arete). What good they acquired by being such, however, either for 
the community of Persians or for themselves, I cannot see.(1.5.8) 

While Cyrus credits Persia's ancestors for being virtuous, he argues that, as far 
as he can tell, their virtue was questionable in that it did not result in any kind 
of reward. Thus, the implicit premise of Cyrus's argument was thus that 
virtue should be practiced not so much for its own sake as for the sake of 
gain (6.1.12, 7.5.74, 7.5.82). 28 On the one hand, his revolutionary speech 
stands as a testament to his remarkably rhetorical gifts and his overall 
ability to charm, insofar as with a single speech he entirely severed the 
Persians' attachment to the traditional conception of virtue that had provided 
the foundation of their regime. On the other hand, his reform, which was 
based on appealing to the desire for materialistic gain, was inconsistent 

x 'Memorabilia 4.6.12. 

28 John Ray, "The Education of Cyrus as Xenophon's 'Statesman'," Interpretation 19, 3 
(1992): 230, 35. Nadon and Glenn argue that by treating virtue as a means to other 
goods, Cyrus deprives the noble of any intrinsic dignity or worth. Nadon, 
Xenophon's Prince, 129. Gary D. Glenn, "Cyrus's Corruption of Aristocracy," Law and 
Philosophy, ed. John A. Murley, Robert L. Stone, and William T. Braithwaite (Athens: 
Ohio University Press, 1992), 158. Cyrus's speech should be compared with Simonides 
the poet's speech in Xenophon's Hiero, where he recommends to Hiero, the tyrant, that 
he practice virtue for the sake of gain. Whereas practicing virtue for the sake of gain 
would constitute an improvement for a tyrant like Hiero, it constitutes moral decline 
and corruption for the Persians, who must henceforth be promised gain or bribed by 
Cyrus in order to act "virtuously" after his revolutionary speech . For other comparisons 
between Cyrus and Hiero, see Nadon, Xenophon's Prince, 136 n. 56. 
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with the dictates of both justice and moderation, which were the morally 
decent and praiseworthy foundational principles of the Persian regime. 29 

Cyrus's revolutionary speech virtually cries out for a response by one of 
those present, perhaps by one of the Persian gentlemen (kalos k'agathos) 
who, like Cyrus, had attended the schools of justice and moderation and 
was skilled at making speeches. In contrast to Plato's Republic, which 
depicts philosophers-in-training whose virtue is tested, 30 and unlike the 
Spartan boys who, according to Xenophon's Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, 
were taught to deceive, 31 the flabbergasted Persians apparently lacked the 
wisdom necessary to defend their traditions against revolutionaries such as 
Cyrus who would entice them to abandon their decent, if unspectacular, way 
of life. Not a single Persian spoke up to challenge Cyrus's proposed revolution. 
Nor did anyone so much as ask for clarification about the meaning, intention, or 
potential implication of his words. At the end of Cyrus's speech, Xenophon sar- 
donically suggests the extent to which the exhortation was a complete success by 
remarking of the Persians, "So this is what they were doing," which implies that 
Cyrus barely had a chance to catch his breath after ending his speech before his 
audience immediately began acting on his revolutionary proposals (1.5.14). The 
complete success of Cyrus's speech suggests that Xenophon thought that con- 
ventional attachment to virtue can be easily severed when it is challenged by 
someone as talented and seductive as Cyrus. 32 Individuals in a republic like 
old Persia may be especially easy targets, Xenophon implies, because their 
decency may blind them to the fact that others may have motives more sinister 
than they themselves could ever imagine. 

The third problem with the Persian regime— one that was surely at least 
partially responsible for the second problem— was the absence of philosophy 
and liberal education. While one commentator characterizes "openness" as 
the "hallmark" of the Persian education, 33 Xenophon presents the Persian 
schools as somewhat insular. For example, Xenophon never mentions philos- 
ophy or philosophers in his discussion of old Persia as Cyrus knew it. King 



Robert J. Phillips, "Xenophon's Cyropaedia and the Problem of Extraordinary 
Political Leadership," PhD diss., Northern Illinois University, 2002, 93-94. 

^Republic 430a-b. 

^Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 2.6-7. 

32 Bruell points out that the myth of Er in book ten of Plato's Republic makes the same 
point Xenophon does regarding how weak most individuals' attachment to virtue is. 
According to the myth, well-bred gentlemen who simply accept conventional notions 
of virtue and who do not themselves philosophize will choose tyranny in the next life. 
Only the philosopher, Socrates suggests, will choose virtue over tyranny in the after- 
life. See Republic 614b-621d. Bruell, "Xenophon's Education of Cyrus," PhD diss., 
University of Chicago, 1969, 28-29. See also Christopher Bruell, "Xenophon," in 
History of Political Philosophy, ed. Leo Strauss and Joseph Cropsey (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987), 99. 



33 



Higgins, Xenophon the Athenian, 45, 48. 
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Cambyses does tell Cyrus that there had once been a philosophic teacher of 
justice present among the Persians of old, one who taught the youth that 
actions like lying to and stealing from friends were justified provided one 
acted so as to benefit them (1.6.31). Needless to say, the boys quickly took 
to stealing and deceiving, but frequently neglected to commit these actions 
so as to benefit others. 34 The Persians, therefore, did away with their more 
nuanced philosophic education in favor of a safer, rule-based, and more clear- 
cut moral system of education that did not tolerate exceptions (1.6.32-33). 
Because the Persians' experiment with philosophy did not go well for them, 
it seems the Persian regime subsequently not only did not encourage 
philosophy, but also was somewhat hostile to it. The Persian resistance to 
philosophy and liberal education may be inferred especially by comparing 
Xenophon's suggestion that the Persians downplayed the importance of 
writing and reading (1.2.6) with the Socratic model for liberal education 
that Socrates describes in Xenophon's Memorabilia, which involves going 
"through the treasures of the wise men of old which they wrote and left 
behind in their books." 35 The Persian aversion to philosophy may also be sur- 
mised from the fact that any questioning of the established customs and 
laws— an activity characteristic of and essential to philosophy— was met, as 
Cyrus discovered firsthand, with swift and harsh punishment (1.3.17). 

If the absence of philosophy was one of the defects in the old Persian 
regime, then we must wonder whether philosophy could have helped avert 
Cyrus's revolution. Specifically, when Cyrus asked the Persians what they 
gained from practicing their traditional conception of virtue and they had 
no answer, surely someone with a philosophic education would have been 
able to provide a few answers or responses that might have at least given 
the Persians, and perhaps even Cyrus, pause. 36 Fortunately, we do not have 
to leave this question about whether philosophy could have saved old 
Persia solely at the level of counterfactual speculation. If, as we have 
suggested, Cambyses possesses philosophic wisdom and is a surrogate for 
Xenophon's own views, then it is especially striking that— in a manner remi- 
niscent of Socrates 37 — immediately after Cyrus's revolutionary speech, 
Cambyses approaches him in private and attempts to dissuade his son's 
from his imperial ambitions and to moderate his potential for overreach 

^Plato's Socrates also recommended lying and stealing when doing so would 
promote the common good. Republic 331c-d. While Xenophon probably agrees with 
this way of teaching ethics in theory, his depiction of the way the Persian boys 
responded to the philosophic education suggests he was skeptical about whether 
teaching ethics philosophically on a widespread basis was a good idea in practice. 

35 Memorabilia 1.6.14 

36 Gary D. Glenn, "Prudence in Xenophon's Memorabilia and Cyropaedia," in Tempered 
Strength: Studies in the Nature and Scope of Prudential Leadership, ed. Ethan Fishman 
(Lanham: Lexington Books, 2002), 20-23. 

37 See especially Memorabilia 1.4.1, 4.3.1. 
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(1.6.1-46). But unfortunately for old Persia, Cyrus chooses to interpret his 
father's warnings as individual problems that can be overcome, rather than 
as difficulties that when combined may be insurmountable, which seems to 
be the overall thrust of many of Cambyses' arguments. In light of Cambyses' 
apparent failure to dissuade Cyrus, one must be careful about placing too 
much stock in the possibility that philosophy could have saved the Persian 
regime. Moreover, even if a wise man such as the one with whom Cyrus's 
childhood Armenian friend Tigranes once associated (3.1.14, 38) had been 
present to offer a few, sound counterarguments, we should doubt whether 
Cyrus or his entranced audience would have actually listened. One suspects 
that if a philosopher had not sought out Cyrus privately, as Cambyses pru- 
dently did, and instead had publicly challenged him, Cyrus might have 
simply arranged for the philosopher to disappear, similar to the way in 
which, Xenophon notes, the jealous Armenian king had his son Tigranes' 
wise companion killed (3.1.38). 38 While Cyrus certainly does not relish these 
sorts of violent and drastic solutions, he was not above quietly eliminating 
those who he saw as threats to his power. For example, when he reorganized 
the Persian army by eliminating the class differences, only Aglaitadas 
defended the traditional and elitist Persian methods of inculcating virtue. 
Not coincidentally, he promptly disappeared, never to be mentioned or 
heard from again (2.2.11-16). 

Even if Cyrus as a young adult would never have permitted a philosopher 
to badger him in public, we might still wonder whether a philosopher might 
have had better luck starting earlier with him and trying to redirect his 
boyhood desire (eros) from honor (time) to wisdom (sophia). Old Persia 
might have avoided Cyrus's revolution had there been a philosopher who 
could have befriended Cyrus as a boy and gradually converted him over 



38 Several commentators have noted the similarity between Tigranes' wise compa- 
nion (sophistes) and Socrates. Glenn, "Prudence in Xenophon's Memorabilia and 
Cyropaedia," 22. Nadon, Xenophon's Prince, 79. Due, The Cyropaedia: Xenophon's Aims 
and Methods, 77; Bruell, "Xenophon," 103. Edouard Delebecque, Essai Sur La Vie de 
Xenophon (1957: C. Klincksieck, 1957), 394-95; Tatum, Xenophon's Imperial Fiction, 
135, 38, 39-45; Luccioni, Les Wee's Politiquese et Sociales de Xenophon, 395. Gera, 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia, 91-94. The fact that Cyrus sees a philosophic figure reminis- 
cent of Socrates as a sophistes suggests that from the perspective of those who have pol- 
itical power, there may be no real difference between sophists and philosophers. 

39 Aglaitadas also went missing because he favored weeping, which he believed 
encouraged moderation and justice, instead of laughter, which he questioned. His 
defense of weeping constituted a challenge to Cyrus, whose corruption of the 
Persians consisted partially in his ability to make them laugh at the "folly" of their 
old ways (2.2.16). In this sense, it seems that Machiavelli, who speaks very highly of 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia, learned as much from Cyrus's manner of speech as his 
deeds. Both Cyrus and Machiavelli aim to create revolutionary coconspirators by pro- 
voking laughter. 
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from a philotimos to a philosophos. It is especially pertinent to wonder whether 
Cyrus could have become a philosopher if he had been raised in a regime like 
Athens that was more open to philosophy, given Xenophon's description of 
him as a philomathes, a lover of learning (1.2.1, 1.4.3). In fact, Xenophon 
suggests that an important reason why Cyrus went abroad to Media as a 
youth was because he "clearly surpassed all his agemates both in quickly 
learning what was necessary and in doing everything in a noble and manly 
way" (1.3.1, 1.3.15-16), traits that are entirely consistent with the philosophic 
nature. 

But having prompted his discerning readers to wonder whether Cyrus, 
given his philosophic proclivities, could have become a wisdom-seeking phi- 
losopher instead of a glory-seeking founder of an empire, Xenophon con- 
cludes that Cyrus's nature would have prevented him from ever becoming 
a philosopher, even if Persia had been more tolerant toward philosophy. 
Though he enjoyed learning, Cyrus loved it not as an inherently pleasurable 
activity in the way that a philosopher does, 40 but rather as a means to the end 
of gaining honor by distinguishing himself and eventually establishing an 
empire in an intelligent or knowledgeable manner (1.1.3). Cyrus's interest 
in learning and wisdom was thus always with an eye toward the uses to 
which he could put his knowledge (1.6.23). 41 One could say that for Cyrus, 
all knowledge (episteme) was expertise or know-how (techne), the product of 
which was empire. If Socratic dialectic culminates in the recognition of ones 
ignorance and helps spark a desire to remedy ones lack of wisdom, then 
Cyrus's education culminated not in the recognition of his ignorance, but 
rather in his tenacious application of his knowledge, the value or goodness 
of which he, unlike Xenophon, never seems to have seriously questioned. 42 
In addition, Cyrus's nature probably would have prevented him from finish- 
ing the philosophic curriculum Socrates describes in Plato's Republic. Whereas 
the philosophers-in-training that Socrates describes must be able to resist 
temptations at odds with their education, 43 Cyrus's nature prevented him 
from completely resisting the temptations that enticed him when he traveled 
as a youth to Media and that were at odds with his traditional Persian edu- 
cation. For example, when he first encountered his grandfather, Astyages, 
dressed in lavish makeup and wearing an opulent wig and jewelry, he 
immediately expressed his delight with his grandfather's handsome (kalos) 
appearance (1.3.2-3). Since he had never seen such fine attire in Persia, his 
attraction to this particular manifestation of what he saw as the beautiful 



^Republic 587d-e. 

41 Rubin, "Love and Politics in Xenophon's Cyropaedia," 408. 

42 The fact that Cyrus never questions the value of his knowledge should also be 
compared with Socrates, who embarked on what he called his "second sailing" in 
part because he questioned the value, adequacy, and possibility of purely mechanistic 
scientific knowledge of physical causes. Phaedo 96a, 99c-d. 

^Republic 430a-b, 485d-e. 
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(kalos) must have been natural rather than conventional. Moreover, Cyrus's 
natural attraction to the sort of excessive personal adornment that the philo- 
sopher would find unbecoming and even morally suspect remained with him 
his entire life. At the end of the Cyropaedia, Cyrus's exquisite personal appear- 
ance was indistinguishable from that of his grandfather (8.1.40-41). Most 
important, I base my claim that no amount of regular conversation with a phi- 
losopher could have cured Cyrus on the fact that Cambyses's lengthy conver- 
sation with him was apparently the capstone in a long series of rather 
philosophic conversations between father and son (1.6.3, 5-8, 12-15, 43). It 
is not as though on a single occasion Cambyses tried to moderate his son 
and failed, as incidentally Cyrus seems to have done with his own sons at 
the end of his life (8.7.5-28). Rather, Cambyses frequently engaged his son 
in philosophic conversation, yet still failed to cure him. Because of Cyrus's 
pragmatic view of knowledge, his unwillingness to question his own knowl- 
edge, his lifelong inability to resist luxurious temptations that were directly at 
odds with the philosophic life, and the fact that his philosophic father labored 
mightily but was unable to moderate him, we conclude that, whatever his 
similarities with the philosophic nature, Cyrus's nature would have pre- 
vented him from ever abandoning the political life spent seeking honor for 
the philosophic life spent seeking wisdom. If that is correct, then one is justi- 
fied in viewing Cyrus as one of the "incurables" that Socrates regularly 
encounters in the Platonic dialogues. 44 Additionally, to the extent that 
Cyrus never turned to philosophy and thus never truly finished his edu- 
cation, Machiavelli's decision to refer to Xenophon's book as "the life of 
Cyrus"— rather than The Education of Cyrus— is justified. 45 While we have cri- 
ticized Persia for not having been more open to philosophy, we have also 
suggested that even had the Persians been more tolerant, in the end that 
would have made little difference, at least where Cyrus was concerned. 

The fourth problem with old Persia was that the Persians never found a 
way to satisfy individuals like Cyrus who possessed extraordinary ambition 
and desire for distinction (philotimia) (1.3.3). While the Persians did attempt to 
provide honor to those who craved and deserved it (1.2.12), they apparently 
offered no honors great enough to appease Cyrus, for he wanted to be praised 
the world over (1.2.1). The fact that Cyrus was entirely indiscriminate in his 
longing for honor, in the sense that he desired to be praised not simply by 
the wise, but rather by all human beings tout ensemble, was a sign for 
Xenophon that he possessed tyrannical longings. 46 Cyrus was willing to go 

44 On "incurables," see, for example, Gorgias 525c-526d. I am grateful to Susan D. 
Collins for raising the possibility of this line of argument to me. 

45 See Prince, ch. 14. 

46 Hz'ero 7.1. Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1124a5-20. Aristotle argues that though 
the great souled individual believes that there is no honor worthy of his complete 
virtue, he will accept honors from virtuous people on the grounds that they have 
nothing greater to offer him. But he will have nothing but disdain for honors that 
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to the ends of the earth and establish what Machiavelli called "new modes 
and orders," all in the name of appeasing his insatiable needs for honor 
and praise, desires that Persia by herself could not satisfy. 

Even though Xenophon harbored reservations about what he understood 
to be old Persia's weaknesses, he also approved of several facets of its 
regime. I must limit myself to discussing only the most important argument 
in favor of old Persia, which is, according to his account, that the Persians 
were a remarkably virtuous people. By requiring their peers to attend the 
schools of justice and moderation, the Persians produced a predominantly 
virtuous ruling class that was in large measure devoted to the common 
good (1.2.2). Xenophon points to the Persians' virtue by showing how 
Cyrus had to work harder to exhort his troops to fight as more and more 
foreign soldiers joined his army, since the foreigners apparently lacked the 
discipline of the Persians (6.2.14-20, 7.1.10-22, 7.5.20-24). However, as we 
have seen, not every deserving Persian was able to attend the schools of 
justice, which is to say that the Persian education in virtue could have been 
extended wider and more equitably than it was. What was Xenophon's 
view of this limitation? 

The Cyropaedia, in effect, presents two possible alternatives to the Persian 
system of moral education, both of which Xenophon seems to have judged 
to be inferior. First, regimes could simply make no effort to provide any of 
their citizens with a moral education. For example, the absence of moral edu- 
cation was characteristic of the tyrannical Median regime that Cyrus visited 
as a child. Media was morally suspect in Xenophon's eyes to the extent that 
its citizens' behavior was immoderate and devoted to the tyrant Astyages' 
good, rather than to the common good (1.3.10, 1.3.18, 1.4.22, 4.1.13). After 
Astyages' death, Cyrus easily acquired rule over Media and kept the 
Medians mired in slavery, however benevolent, in part because they were 
accustomed to being treated as slaves and thus did not possess the moral for- 
titude that would have been required to resist him. Similarly, even though in 
his empire Cyrus made some effort to educate the upper classes, the empire 
was unable to preserve itself after he died because he did little to educate his 
sons (who were the heirs to his throne) to be virtuous. The resulting dissen- 
sion among his sons quickly led to the empire's dissolution (8.8.2). As evi- 
denced by both Media and Cyrus's empire, Xenophon's judgment was that 
regimes that do not sufficiently appreciate the need for moral education do 
so at their own peril. If the fall of old Persia reveals that the inculcation of 



come from those who are not themselves virtuous. Insofar as Cyrus indiscriminately 
desires honor from everyone, he does not possess greatness of soul in the 
Aristotelian sense. I therefore agree with Rubin, who argues that Xenophon gradually 
enables the careful reader to see that Cyrus's "magnanimity is hollow" and his 
"beauty /nobility superficial." Rubin, "Love and Politics in Xenophon's Cyropaedia," 
410. 
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morality in a sizable part of the citizenry is not always sufficient for a regime's 
survival, then Media and especially the collapse of Cyrus's empire suggest 
that moral education is at least necessary for a regime's perpetuation. 

The second alternative to the Persian system of moral education is the life 
devoted to pursuing material gain, which was also characteristic of the 
empire Cyrus established on the ruins of old Persia. Rather than seizing 
and redistributing funds from the wealthiest Persians so that everyone, 
including the poor, would have the opportunity to attend school, Cyrus 
took property from other nations and redistributed it to the Persians. 47 But 
even though Cyrus found a way to provide for equality of opportunity 
without redistributing the Persians' property, the fact remains that by 
helping himself to other nations' possessions, he seized what did not 
belong to him, often by force and fraud. In effect, he liberated the commoners 
from their lowly economic status and gave them an equal opportunity to 
excel under his rule by turning his soldiers' eyes on neighboring nations' 
property. 48 Prior to Cyrus, Persia functioned fairly well and maintained an 
impressive level of virtue among its citizens by not succumbing to the 
desire for material gain, which the classical political philosophers, including 
Xenophon, saw as the root of injustice. 49 From the point of view of Xenophon 
and classical political philosophy as a whole, one can point to old Persia's 
justice and overall virtue by noting that its laws encouraged its citizens to 
be satisfied with what they had, whereas one can point to Cyrus's injustice 
and dubious virtue by noting that he longed to seize riches that did not 
belong to him, to say nothing of the fact that he sought to awaken and encou- 
rage similarly immoderate desires in those he ruled. When Cyrus founded the 



The fact that Cyrus was eager to fund the social elevation of the commoners in 
Persia so as to be in a better position to seize ever-greater possessions that belonged 
to other countries and thereby harm them is a sign that he was willing to help 
friends in order to harm enemies, which is a defining characteristic of spirited individ- 
uals. On Cyrus's tendency to see the world in terms of friends and enemies, see 1.4.19. 
On his deathbed, Cyrus candidly admits that for him helping friends is a means to 
harming enemies, rather than the reverse (8.7.28). Cyrus's obsession with harming 
enemies (1.4.24) should be compared with Plato's Socrates' argument that it is never 
just to harm anyone (Republic 335e), and with Xenophon's Socrates, who claimed 
that he never committed injustice against any human being (Memorabilia 4.8.10). 

48 According to Nadon, Cyrus first decides to be generous with other people's pos- 
sessions as a child in Media while dining with his grandfather. Nadon, Xenophon's 
Prince, 45. (See 1.3.6-7). But strictly speaking, the large quantity of meat that Cyrus 
distributes in return for favors he received belonged to him, not to others, because 
his grandfather gave it to him to do with as he pleased. I find Phillips's reading 
more satisfactory in that he argues that in the passage in question Cyrus did away 
with his debts in a manner wholly painless to him, since, given the quantity of meat 
he was given, he simply gave away excess. Phillips, "Xenophon's Cyropaedia and the 
Problem of Extraordinary Political Leadership," 85. 

49 See also Republic 373d-e. 
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empire and attempted to restore the old conception of virtue, he found that 
the immoderate desires he had sparked were difficult to extinguish. Thus, 
for Xenophon, failing to make any serious attempt at moral education and 
funding equality of opportunity by seizing the assets of foreigners were 
both less satisfactory alternatives to the commendable Persian system of edu- 
cation, whatever its limitations. 



Xenophon's "Utopia" and the Limits of Politics 

By examining the case for and against old Persia, we have been led to the 
position that, contrary to the view of one scholar that Xenophon made "no 
critique of the Persia of Cyrus's youth," 50 Xenophon's overall view of old 
Persia was, in fact, highly ambivalent. If, as several scholars have argued, 
Xenophon offered old Persia as an improvement on what he saw as the weak- 
nesses of the Spartan regime, 51 then the foregoing analysis suggests that 
Xenophon's Persia was itself not perfect, either. If, as Strauss argues, 
Xenophon's Persia was his "utopia," 52 then we must wonder why, whatever its 
merits, his utopia was, nonetheless, flawed on several counts. 

One explanation for why Xenophon's utopia had several flaws was that he 
intended old Persia's shortcomings to be seen not as uniquely or idiosyncra- 
tically Persian, but rather as inherent to the nature of all regimes, and thus to 
the nature of the regime as such. If Cyrus knowledgeably and skillfully 
exploited certain facets and weaknesses of the Persian regime, as I have 
suggested, I must note that each of the four problems with Persia I have ident- 
ified would also seem to be problematic for all regimes qua regime. First, 
through old Persia Xenophon suggests that no matter how just and devoted 
to the common good a regime is, there will always be at least a handful of indi- 
viduals such as Cyrus and the commoners who will want to overthrow the 
regime, either out of self-interest, because of their belief that it could do even 
more to promote the common good, or perhaps a bit of both. For Xenophon, 
regimes are thus always in perpetual danger, insofar as at any given time 
some of their own citizens are in truth enemies who would happily overthrow 
the regime if given the opportunity. Second, by illustrating how easily Cyrus 
undermined the traditional conception of virtue of the educated and highly- 
disciplined peers, Xenophon suggests that public-spiritedness and devotion 
to the common good, however well-inculcated, always can be overcome by 

50 Johnson, "Persians as Centaurs in Xenophon's Cyropaedia, "181. 

51 Ambler, "Introduction: Xenophon's Education of Cyrus," 5; Nadon, Xenophon's 
Prince; Nadon, Xenophon's Prince, 29-42. Leo Strauss, The Rebirth of Classical Political 
Rationalism (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1989), 146. Bruell, 
"Xenophon," 92. Walter Miller, "Introduction," Cyropaedia, vol. 51, Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1994) viii-ix. 

S2 Strauss, The Rebirth of Classical Political Rationalism, 146. 
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talented and shrewd individuals like Cyrus, who appeal beyond convention to 
what Cyrus and Xenophon both seem to have seen as humankind's latent 
natural desire for individual gain. The fact that Xenophon, perhaps alone 
among the ancients, considered the possibility of reconstructing political life 
around the core principle of the liberation of individual desire for gain is, we 
believe, part of what makes him, as Strauss suggested, the most modern of 
the ancients. 53 Moreover, the fact that Xenophon anticipated and gave 
serious thought to unleashing human desire (a la the moderns) rather than 
bending, educating, or suppressing it (a la the ancients)— only to eventually 
reveal the grounds for reasonable skepticism about whether the liberation of 
individual desires is, in fact, a sustainable basis for political life— renders 
him a powerful critic of one of the foundational premises of modern liberal 
regimes. Third, while the absence of philosophy and liberal education likely 
contributed to Persia's decline, I have suggested it does not necessarily 
follow that had the Persians encouraged philosophy, they would have 
thereby preserved their way of life. While Persia's attempt to live without phil- 
osophy backfired and may have precipitated its destruction somewhat, 
Xenophon remained deeply skeptical about whether the presence of philos- 
ophy in Persia necessarily would have saved the regime. As he surely knew 
from witnessing revolution in Athens firsthand, 54 philosophy cannot guaran- 
tee a regime's perpetuation. If the execution of his beloved teacher Socrates 
taught Xenophon that even the most cultured of regimes cannot quite bring 
themselves to live with philosophy, then old Persia's inability to defend its 
way of life to Cyrus must have suggested to him that regimes cannot quite 
live without philosophy, either. With respect to philosophy, for Xenophon 
regimes are damned if they do and damned if they don't; while philosophy 
can potentially save individual souls, it cannot save cities. Fourth, Persia's 
inability to satisfy Cyrus's indiscriminate, immoderate, and infinite desire 
for honor raises the question of whether the honors bestowed by any single 
regime short of a world-state could have satisfied him. 55 Through Cyrus, 



53 Leo Strauss, On Tyranny, revised and expanded edition, including the Strauss-Kojeve 
Correspondence (New York: The Free Press, 1991), 24-25. 

^Memorabilia 1.2.12. 

55 Abraham Lincoln raises a very similar question in his "Lyceum Address," where 
he warns about the potential danger posed to republican government and the rule of 
law by those towering geniuses "who seek the gratification of their ruling passion" 
and "who belong to the family of the lion, or the tribe of the eagle," such as Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon. Insofar as Cyrus is also one of the great world-historic subver- 
sives of republican government and the rule of law, Lincoln could easily have added 
him to this list. In addition, he might also have included Alcibiades. While Alcibiades's 
fellow Athenians often voted him into high office, they also mistrusted him for his 
legendary ambition and thinly-disguised desire to seize absolute power for himself. 
Xenophon remarks in his own name that in addition to being "incontinent, insolent, 
and violent," Alcibiades was (with Critias) "by nature the most honor-loving of all 
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Xenophon seems to be pointing to a weakness not only of Persia, but of all 
regimes, insofar as the honors any one regime has at its disposal will never 
satisfy an individual like Cyrus, the philotimos par excellence. To the extent 
that all regimes necessarily possess finite amounts of honor that will never 
satisfy some of their most supremely talented individuals, Xenophon suggests 
they are perpetually vulnerable at the hands of men like Cyrus who will be 
willing to destroy them, if necessary, in the quest to find ever-greater 
honors. For all these reasons, the Cyropaedia may be said to teach the limits 
of politics. 



Conclusion 



If Xenophon's judgment of the Persian empire was highly ambivalent because 
it was, at least while Cyrus was alive, in some respects both better and worse 
than old Persia, then this ambivalence would seem to mirror his dividedness 
regarding Cyrus's Persian education, which Cyrus used to found the empire. 
This education consisted of two parts: Cyrus's traditional education, which 
Xenophon approved of, and his heterodox education, about which Xenophon 
harbored doubts. Cyrus's traditional Persian education per se leads to the old 
Persian republicanism of his childhood, whereas his heterodox Persian edu- 
cation per se points toward the kind of absolute rule he uses to control the 
empire. If Cyrus's knowledge was an art, or expertise, that enabled him to 
create the empire, then it stands to reason that, to the extent Xenophon was 
ambivalent toward Cyrus's overall Persian education, he would also be of 
two minds about the imperial product Cyrus's Persian education led him 
to create. 

Perhaps the two key characteristics of the empire (aside from its enormous 
size) were the systematic regimen of moral education Cyrus instituted for the 
upper class under his direction and the fact that there were no laws in the 
empire, which was governed solely in accord with Cyrus's autonomous 
will (1.1.5). The former characteristic followed directly from Cyrus's tra- 
ditional Persian education, while the latter facet stemmed directly from his 
heterodox Persian education and, it should be noted, from his Median edu- 
cation as well. Cyrus's sojourn into Media (which I have considered only in 
passing and which a more complete study of the Cyropaedia should consider 
in greater detail) revealed to him the charms of absolute power, which he 
understood to be a superior alternative to the rule of law, the weakness of 
which had formed the basis of his heterodox Persian education. The roots 
of the empire's two fundamental characteristics may thus be traced back to 
Cyrus's two distinct Persian educations. 



the Athenians," one who wished to "become the most renowned of all." Memorabilia 
1.2.12-14. 
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If Cyrus's twofold Persian education translated directly into policy in the 
empire, I must briefly consider which aspect of his Persian education was 
most directly responsible for both the temporary preservation and eventual 
collapse of the empire, respectively. Whereas Cyrus appealed primarily to 
his soldiers' desire for gain in the course of establishing his empire, once he 
established it, his focus shifted from acquisition to preservation, which he 
believed required a return to the inculcation of traditional virtues such as 
moderation. In effect, he reinstituted his traditional Persian education for 
the ruling class with an eye toward preserving the empire he founded. As a 
young man, Cyrus believed that in the context of republicanism, appeals to 
the desire for gain would help him foment revolution. In Xenophon's esti- 
mation, this belief is correct. But for Xenophon, Cyrus makes a serious 
mistake when he assumes that he will be able to put the genie back in the 
bottle. As the widespread decadence at the Cyropaedia's conclusion suggests, 
it is far easier for a people to abandon moderation than it is for them to get it 
back. With Cyrus looking on, the Persians pretended to be moderate, because 
that was what he commanded. But in truth they were only play-acting to 
please their leader (8.1.33). Their outward behavior was moderate, but their 
hearts were anything but. Cyrus's attempt after his revolution to make the 
Persians moderate once again was ultimately negated by his unwillingness 
to codify his will in a system of laws that could be passed on to his heirs. 
Without the guidance of codified law and lacking Cyrus's knowledge, 
Cyrus's heirs quickly proved wholly unable to govern after his death. The 
reimplementation of his traditional Persian education helped him maintain 
the empire for a time, while his heterodox Persian education, which proved 
so instrumental in establishing the empire, contributed in the end to its 
rapid decline. The peculiar and synergistic combination of Cyrus's twofold 
Persian education thus led to the Persian Empire and, in the end, helped 
account for why it did not last. 

Xenophon's opening optimism about the potential for knowledge to solve 
the problem of political rule and render politics orderly, noble, and beautiful 
becomes steadily more skeptical and uncompromisingly realistic as the 
Cyropaedia unfolds. At the conclusion, the Persian Empire that Cyrus seemed 
at times to found almost effortlessly quickly breaks apart and disintegrates. 
Xenophon summarizes the conclusion to the Cyropaedia by remarking that 
after Cyrus the Persians became more impious, irreverent, unjust, and 
unmanly than their predecessors (8.8.27). Cyrus's imperial enterprise, which 
at first seems so noble and beautiful, is for Xenophon in the end quite ugly 
and morally repugnant. How are we to account for this transformation? 

The beginning of the Cyropaedia makes those disenchanted with politics 
consider more thoughtfully the possible grounds for optimism and the 
sense in which politics can be noble and even awe-inspiring; in the end, 
Xenophon shows that there is no guarantee that knowledge or expertise 
that subdues the world and renders it more orderly and less chaotic will 
thereby also make it better. While the Cyropaedia shows that politics and 
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political life when pushed to their extremes can produce spectacular results 
that fire the imagination and point toward the sublime possibilities of 
human achievement, it also shows that what appear initially to be the most 
sublime political achievements are, when one looks a bit more closely, des- 
tined to be marred and fleeting. The Cyropaedia thus points to the magnificent 
potential latent in political life, even as it carves out the inherent and unavoid- 
able limits of those possibilities by tacitly and ironically suggesting that poli- 
tics can never truly become as luminous as first appeared possible. To borrow 
a phrase from Plato's Socrates, who as a young man and for the remainder of 
his life questioned the adequacy of his own knowledge, insofar as Xenophon 
came to question the value and goodness of Cyrus's knowledge, with which 
he was at one point quite impressed, the Cyropaedia may be read as Xenophon's 
second sailing. 56 If at the beginning of his intellectual odyssey Xenophon was 
optimistic that wisdom can provide salvation for political life, throughout the 
Cyropaedia he shows the reasons for rejecting his opening hypothesis. He con- 
cludes that wisdom is no match for and thus cannot tame politics. Far from a 
later, unauthentic, or spurious addition that does not fit with the rest the book, 
as some have suggested, 57 Xenophon's conclusion actually remains true to his 
opening promise to show the sense in which Cyrus and his knowledge show 
the nature of political rule, even as he deliberately confounds his audiences' 
expectation regarding what the true nature of political rule will be. 
Xenophon thereby prompts his readers to dialecticaUy retrace his footsteps 
and, with his help, thoughtfully reconsider whether their deepest longings 
could ever be achieved through political life, even when pushed to its most 
majestic extremes. If readers come to the same conclusion as Xenophon, then 
they will be open to alternative human activities, such as the philosophic 
life, that are potentially more satisfying. In this sense, spectacular though it 
is, the Cyropaedia is by its nature the prolegomenon to Xenophon's Socratic 
writings. 



On Socrates' second sailing, see note 43 above. 
57 Steven W. Hirsch, The Friendship of the Barbarians: Xenophon and the Persian Empire 
(Hanover: University Press of New England, 1985), 91-97. Before the concluding 
section of the Cyropaedia, Miller, the translator and editor of the Loeb Edition of the 
Cyropaedia, goes so far as to recommend to the reader that he "close the book . . . 
and read no further." Xenophon, Cyropaedia, trans. Miller, 439. 
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